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Hi-Yo, SILVER, AWAY! 
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I KXIT KtCW jXXtr HIM, iUPE, OR 
AEOUT y-^^--^ STAND A'ilPE KN' 
TW J ( S^-l 1-tTME 
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1 PON'T KliCW VOW LONG 
WE CW ^TAV HERE 

TCrnQTHWHW V\HO 
WORE THE MA!?k V\A^ 





40 I mo m. MARTIN THE 
CA^H AMP SOT THE, PEEP 
TO THAT W0RTHLK6 LAHR 
GEMPNA NOW, WHfcfl THt 
LONE RAN&ER C0M&5. I'LL 
HANP IT OVER TO HIM 




HOW WHAT HIGS N%? THERE CO PW ^NP ) 
MABT H W£ CAM TRAP EM ^ THE CWE /f/ 
, Wl THAT LL F N '•H fcM 



WP LEAVE THE LONE \ 
RANGER AUVE? NOT 0(1 VQUC ) 

^° LIFE ' I WANT < 

TOO 'J 




THE: CROOKV TH£V PLWNEP TO SL^V ^ 
\h K) 'iMlTKBSEEN',/ I FOUfiD THt BLA'^TIN 
POWER/ -— ^i:S~ — \i- 





ALL THE'iE VEAE'. 1 HOPED J 

TO FIND Wi\ UNCLE < 

V-VOU (.EP.I'MfOTUEAUV j 

I A RELATION OF THE LAD T^ 



■y T HE VIM A BABV UWCN HE 
r wA% COW N FCOM THE EWT W FH 
Hit, NV3THEC 1 WAS IN THE Wft£0^ 
WWEN INJUHi, ATlAiLlCEP M-MY^TOCV 
i^ A ^TRANSE OME I- 1 GOT TO t--'' 





:)VN& FWHtE ^A 0H£ OF THE F E->T 
TO 6£ kILLEP. 

l-iOOfl ALL SIX OF TH£ RAMCfcR'' WERE 
I DOWN AND GIVEH UP EW THE OUrL'^\%- 
W DEAD 






WHEJJE Hfc LD^T CONKIOU&SK&. 




HE WDEHEP i*CC 
WR.MWiTlH UNTILTH6 CAH^PI^f( 
VOJNTIE CKSfEPTME BORDER 
Wl> TMX£P WITH Mg MAgnn. 
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And the fuse will ex'plope 
the soms about the ' 

\S IT REACHES BLACK 
BARTON'S &ANG; 




I'M NOT COUWTING ON IT-' ALL 
RIGHT, TONTO... L£T 'ER GO, 





TM£ SUN'S SETTIN' ..WE'LL HAVE TO 
WATCH CAREFUL AFTER DARK TO 
see THAT NONE OF 'E(U MAKE A 
SREAK FEI? FREEPOM.' 



LOOK AT THAT SHACK'S SHADOW.' 
THE SETTIN' SUN THROWS A 
LONG- SHADOW.' 




SPREAD our! WE'LL CLOSE IM ON 
THE CABIM FROM ALL SlDESiTHERE'S 
THREE PEOPLE THERE. 
KILL ALLTHReer 




WE CAN'T Fie-HT 
THISRRe ITS 
STARTED FROM 
THE OUTSIPE 













ALONG, 




fh% I WALKED OUT ONE MORNING FOR PLEASURE, 
I SPIED A COWPUNCHEB ALL RIDING ALONE, HIS HAT 
WAS THROWED BACK AND HIS SPURS WAS A JINGLIN' 
AS HE APPROACHED ME A-StMSlN' TMIS EOMS' 



Whoopee ti y; yo.git along. little dogies, 
it's your misfortune and none of mv own. 
whoopee, t' yiyo, g!t along, little dogies.fob 
you know wyoming will be your new home 



Early in the spring we round up the oogies, 

MARK AND BRAND AND BOB OFF their tails, ROUND 
UP OUR HORSES. LOAD UP THE CHUCK- WAGON, 
THEN THROW THE DOGIES UPON THE NORTH TRAIL, 



WhOOPFE Ti Yi YD, SIT ALONG.LlTTLE OOGIFS, 
IT'S YOUR MISFORTUNE AND NONE OF MY OWN 
WHOOPEE.TiVi YO.GIT ALOWG.LlTTLE OOGIES, FOR 
YOU KNOW WYOMING WILL BE YOUR NEW HOME. 
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It's whqopin' andvellin' and DRIVIN'THE OOGIES; 
OH, now (t WISH YOU WOULD GO ON; IT'S WHOOPIN' 
AND PUNlJHlN', GO ON, LITTLE DQGIES, FOR YOU 
KNOW WYbMING U^iUl BE YOUR HEW HOME. 

\ 



Whoopee Ti yI yo, git along, little dogies, 

IT'S YOUR misfortune AND NONE OF MY OWN. 
WHOOPEE.Ti YiYO.GIT ALONG.LITTLE DOGIES.FOR 
YOU KNOW WYOMING WILL BE YOUR NEW HOME. 



Your mother she was raised "way down in texas, 

WHERE the JIMSON-WEED AND THE SAND-SURRS GROW; 
NOW WE'LL FILL YOU UP ON PRICKLY PEAR AND CHOUA, 
TILL YOU ARE READY FOR THE TRAIL TO IDAHO. 



Whoopee Ti Yi yo, qit along, little dogies^ 

IT'S YOUR MISFORTUNE AND NONE OF MY OWN. 
WHOOPEE, Ti YiYO.GIT ALONG, LITTLE DOGIES^FOR 
you KNOW WYOMING WILL BE YOUR NEW HOME. 
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and the 1exa5 d^dm'^n 



This thrilling bit of the Old West is 
based on actual records telling of the 
time when Wild Bill Hickok, the 
famous marshol'of Abilene, crossed 
paths with John Wesley Hardin, one of 
the deadliest gunmen of Americar» 
frontier history. 

"I kill a Texan every morning before 
breakfast," the stranger in the Abilene 
saloon announced. "I kill 'em on gen- 
eral principles— they're a bunchy of 
dirty, yellow horse-thieves, and — " A 
boy of 19, seated at a table with a 
friend, rose slowly. "Two from Texas 
present," he said. "Me and my friend 
here." 

The stranger turned toward the 
speaker, and his hand dropped to the 
gun on his hip. Two shots crashed out 
almost Simultaneously, but .the young 
Texan's shooting was foster and more 
accurate. The stranger, his arm 
creased, leaped behind the other, 
Texan, who hod risen. 

Six-shooters blazed again, and the 
young Texan's friend was wounded. As 
he dropped to the floor, the stranger 
started to run. A bullet from the 
youth's .44 struck him in the mouth 
and blew out the bock of his head. He 
was deed when he hit the floor, dropped 
by the Texan's bullet. 

The victor ran out, jumped on his 
horse, and galloped away. It was time 
to leave town, for this was 187!, when 
Wild Bill Hickok was enforcing the law 
in Abilene with a ready six-gun. And 
less thon four hours earlier. Wild Bill 
had tangled horns with the young 
Texan. 

The "19-year-old six-gun expert was 
John Wesley Hardin, who later become 




one of the most notorious killers of the 
old West, A Texas preacher's son, Jack 
Hardin killed his first man when he was 
1 5 years old, and during the remainder 
of his life accounted for at leost 35 vic- 
tims. , , 

He hod orrived in Abilene a few days 
earlier with a Texas cow outfit which 
had brought a herd up the trail. Al- 
ready, at the age of 19, he had 15 
■ notches on his six-gun. Previous to his 
orrivol. Wild Bill Hickok had received 
a folder from Texas offering a reward . 
for Hardin's arrest. 

Instead of arresting young Hardin 
for the Texas authorities, however, 
Hickok hod merely warned him to stay 
out of trouble while he was in Abilene. 
Hardin followed the advice for two 
days, until he and some friends who 
were trying to drink the town dry 
started a disturboncein a saloon. 

Wild Bill came into the saloon to 
quell the disturbance, ond ordered 
Hardin to take his guns off and leave 
them off as long . as he stayed in 
Abilene. Amiably, Hardin took his pair 



of six-guns out of their holsters and 
offered them, butts foremost, to 
Marshal Hickok. 

But as Hickok advanced to take the 
guns, unwarily dropping his own Colt 
slightly, Hordin suddenly whirled his 
.44's, reversing them in his hands, ond 
tfie famous marshal of Abilene found 
himself looking into a pair of muzzles 
where the buUs of the guns hod been 
a second before. 

1 1 was probably the only time in Wild 
Bill Hickok's life that onyone got the 
drop on him. This trick, known as "the 
roll" and later used widely, wos in- 
vented by Hordin, and Wild Bill hod 
never encountered it before. Then he 
quietly talked Hardin into putting up 
his guns. 

Wild Bill took the young desperado 
into a back room and talked to him 
like a Dutch uncle. He learned that a 
gambler who wanted him killed — but 
didn't dare try it himself — had con- 
vinced Hordin that Hickok intended to 



shoot him in the back.^ they wem 

friends when they left the room. 

It was later that same day when 
Hardin shot the man in the' saloon. 
Hardin, gunman though he was, didn't 
want to answer to Hickok for killing. 
He wos in hiding a few miles west of 
Abilene a day or two later, when a 
Mexican nomed Bideno bushwh'acke"d 
one of the boys in Hordin's outfit. 

Two posses failed to capture Bideno, 
and the cattlemen persuaded the 
sheriff of the county to deputize 
Hardin, Accompanied by a friend, 
Hardin took the trail ond followed 
Bideno west to Wichita, then south to- 
ward Indian Territory, which was then 
Q favorite refuge for outlaws. 

Hordin caught up with Bideno ot 
Bluff Creek, only a few miles from 
Indion Territory. He learned that 
Bideno was eating dinner in the soloon. 
Walking in alone, he found his quarry 
seated at a table. Hardin ordered him 
to surrender, but Bideno went for his 
gun rnsteod. 

Only one shot was fired. Bideno fell 
with o bullet in his forehead, squarely 
between the eyes — dead before he 
could fire his own gun. Hardin, feeling 
that he had squared himself with the 





authorities in Abilene by this act, re- 
turned to the town openly, in no fear of 
trouble with the low. 

The cattlemen of Abilene threw a 
party in Hardin's honor and gove him 
a purse of $1000 for tracking down 
Bideno. tn the midst of the festivities, 
Hickok appeared. He walked up to the 
young gunman, "Are you trying to hoo- 
raw me, Hardin?" he demanded. The 
other celebrants quickly took cover. 

Hardin explained that he had noth- 
ing but the highest esteem for Wild 
Bill, but felt that he had earned the 
right to return to Abilene as a peaceful 
citizen. "Well," said Hickok, ^"why 
don't you offer me a bottle, then?" And 
trouble between the two was thus once 
more averted. 

But the next night o six-shooter 
roared in the corridor outside Hardin's 
room in the American House, and the 
young Texan was found with a smok- 
ing .44 in his hand, standing over o 
dead man. According to Hardin's story, 
the man was a burglar he had caught 
going through his room. 

Suspecting that Wild Bill's potience 
might be wearing thin, however, 
Hardin did not stay around to give his 
Story to the Abilene marshol. As Hic- 
kok walked into \hm hot&i, Hordin ond 



o cousin leaped from the roof into the 
open hack in which Wild Bill hod ar- 
rived, ond soon vanished, 

Hickok's deputy and two assistants 
succeeded in picking up Hardin's trail. 
A few miles outside of town, however, 
he held them up with o gun borrowed 
from a cow camp, ond sent them bock 
to Abilene disarmed, and clad only in 
their underwear. It was the last that 
Abilene or Wild Bill ever sow of jock 
Hardin, bodman. 

This encounter with young Hardin 
was, of course, hardly more than an in- 
cident in the 39-year frontier career of 
the long-haired, handlebar-mustoched 
marshal of Abilene — the famous Wild 
Bill Hickok. His reputation was solidly 
established during the period when he 
served os sheriff in Hays, Kansas, 
where he patrolled the streets armed 
with a bowie knife and a sawed-off 
shotgun besides his two pistols. There, 
among others, Hickok killed o desper- 
ado nomed Strowhon. Later he suc- 
ceeded Tom Smith as Abilene's mar- 
shol, where, his name ond fome having 
preceded him, he was generally given 
a wide berth. Hickok finally met his in- 
evitably violent doom when one Jock 
McCall shot him in the bock while hff , 
wos playing poker. 
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THE COWBOY 
We all know the fame of the oowuor 

IN STORY AND SONG; HIS MANY DEEDS OF 
COURAGE AND THE PART HE PLAYED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST. AT THIS 
TIME WE WILL DISCUSS HIS WORKINO TOOLS 
OR OUTFIT. 



. levis-ioveralls) 
• tight-fitting pants 
Chaps. 
Leather leg coverings 

ARE USED to PROTECT THE 

rider from leg injuries 
when riding through dense 
brush and cacti country" 
also as protection against 
rain or cold. 
Spurs are worn upon 
the heel and are used 
to control the horse 

ftND NOT TO PUNISH HIM 
13 MANY BELIEVE- 




The big hat or 
sombrero is the 
trade-mark of 
the cow country, 
besides 11^ use 
as a head coverino 
in all kinds of 
weather, the crown 
can be used as a 
water bucket and 
to turn unruly stock 
sy waving the big hat 

AT THEM. 





A GOOD SPUR IS ONE WITH 
A LARGE ROWEL AND MANY 
BLUNTED POINTS. A LIGHT 
TOUCH OF THE SPUR IS' ALL 
A HORSE NEEDS TO GUIDE 
HIM. 



The most expensive item of the cowboy's 
outfit is usually his boots. the high heel 
is necessary to keep his foot from slippino 
through the stirrup. 

When working on the ground, it allows him 
TO get a "heel hold" so to speak when 

BULLDOGGING OR ROPING AN UNRULY HORSE 
OR COW. 



THE COWHORSE 

A GOOD COWHORSE MUST HAVE STRENGTH, INTELLIGENCE, 
AND ALWAYS BE ALERT FOR THE UNEXPECTED .THE COWBOY 
i AND HORSE ARE A TEAM INTHE HARD AND OFTEN HAZARDOUS 
WORK OF THE RANGE. 





AS SOON AS THE RIDER ROPES /S COW THE WELL-TRAINED 
HORSE BRACES HIMSELFTORECEIVETHE SHOCK. HE KEEPS 
THE ROPETAUT AND DRAGS THE ANIMAL AU)NG THE GROUND 
UNTIL THE COWBOY GETS TO THE COW AND HAS CONTROL 
Of THE SITUATION. 



In CUTTING A cow FROM -^SS-^^^Z 

.THE REST OF THE HERD.THE 

HORSE,AS SOON AS HE KNOWS 

THE COW TO BE CUT TAKES 

CHARGE. HE MUST SPINAND 

TURN FASTERTHAN A COW. 

HE WORKS QUIETLY WITH NO 

WASTE MOTION AND NEEDS 

NO ASSISTANCE FROM HIS 

RIDER. 




HE IS SURE OF FOOT, SOUND 
OF HEART AND POSSESSES 
GOOD LUNGS. 




He will stand without 

TYI NG SIMPLY BY DROPPI NS 
THE REINS TO THE GROUND. 
THIS IS KNOWN AS GROUNDING, 




AND. ABOVE ALL.WILL SERVE- 
HIS RIDER UNTIL HE DROPS 
IF NECESSARY. 



INDIAN BOATS 



(about 6 feet) 




Plains Indians 

MANDAN SKIN BOAT 
Several skins were sewn together 
and stretched over a circular frame 
made of bent sticks. It was trans- 
ported by dog travois on land. 



ide-^ ,.__, 

flat tule rushsf. It is generally used for duck hunt- 
ing and is made in two hours. 




The T'ribes'living in the vicinity 
and north of the Great Lakes re- 
gion used birch and elm bark 
canoes, whereas the Penobscot 
Indians used moose hide canoes 
of similar design. 



The Southeastern Indians em- 
ployed dugouts mostly. 
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